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NECROLOGY. 

George Martin Lane. 

On the last day of June, George Martin Lane ended his useful and noble 
life in Cambridge. He was born in Charlestown on Christmas Eve, 1823, 
but his parents removed to Cambridge during his infancy, and he never 
knew any other home. His early education was in the common schools of 
the town, but in his seventeenth year a new bent was suddenly given to his 
life. A circular left at his father's house described the Hopkins bequest 
for a classical school to fit Cambridge boys for college, and on reading it, 
young Lane said at once, "I must go." Two years later he entered 
Harvard, and upon his graduation. Dr. Beck, who then went to Europe for 
a year, selected him as his substitute, saying that he had never had a pupil 
who could write Latin so well. As tutor he did excellent work, and then 
went to Gottingen, where he received his degree of Ph. D., in 1851, pre- 
senting a thesis which is still an authority upon the history and antiquities 
of Smyrna. He was at once appointed Professor of Latin in Harvard 
College, and continued the active work of his chair until 1894, when he 
was made professor emeritus with the degree of LL. D.; but until his 
strength failed, in 1896, he still gave instruction to advanced classes in 
the graduate department. 

Dr. Lane was one of the greatest teachers of his time. All who knew 
him felt in his society the presence of an intelligence at once broad and 
acute, profound and lively, richly furnished with acquired knowledge 
which had been assimilated and organized by original thought. But his 
pupils found in him more than this: a mind with the peculiar power of 
stimulating other minds to do their best, a perpetual source of impulse and 
zeal in the search for truth. The least dogmatic of men, the most modest 
in asserting even cherished convictions, he was always found to have deep 
and strong foundations for his slightest suggestions of belief or doubt. A 
controversy in which he engaged always took the form of unprejudiced 
inquiry. No tradition, no doctrine, no belief, in scholarship or in life, had 
any value for him save as it could endure the most rigid examination of 
proofs. His catholic welcome of every new idea, even if it challenged his 
life-long habits of thought, might suggest to strangers a feeble grasp of 
principles ; but not to his friends, who knew that none was more tenacious 
of his reasoned beliefs, though none was more free from prejudice, or more 
abhorrent of the influences of feeling upon mental processes. Hardly 
surpassed in minute accuracy of learning within his special province, he 
was yet more remarkable for the instinctive and indomitable habit of 
linking the whole with every detail ; of finding analogies between the dust 
and the stars of thought; of illuminating and ennobling what seemed 
trifling, by side-lights from high places. This peculiar perception of 
likeness and of contrast, ever playing upon the stores of a wonderful 
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memory drawn from a vast range of reading and observation, enlivened 
his class-room and his conversation, and made his wit famous far beyond 
the college circle. Indeed, if any passion ever threatened his equanimity 
and disturbed his judgment, it was the love of fun, and the only cruelty 
with which he could ever reproach himself was when his perfect courtesy, 
so kindly sensitive for all around him, was for a moment qualified by his 
vivid sense of the ludicrous in some expression of dullness or ignorance. 
Yet even then his sympathy was keen, and he suffered more than the 
victim of his epigram. Throughout a life which, though not exempt from 
burdens and deep sorrow, was yet one of the happiest, his most unfailing 
pleasure was to indulge and foster the sense of the ludicrous, and had he 
not been the first Latinist, he might have been the first humorist of 
America. No other shade could give him so fraternal a welcome to the 
spirit land as Desiderius Erasmus. 

The works he has left, the fruits of his life, are to be found almost wholly 
in the minds he helped to form. He made important contributions to 
Latin lexicography, but only as gifts to a friend, and to the cause of sound 
scholarship, and with no personal stamp upon them. The one book to 
which he gave many years of labor, the Latin grammar which he left 
unpublished, will mark an epoch in the study of the laws of the language, 
by its clearness, completeness and accuracy, while excelling its prede- 
cessors above all in felicity of expression. But Professor Lane's published 
and posthumous writings together were but a meagre product for such a 
mind. On the other hand, no one ever studied under him but found in 
after-life the pathway of truth smoothed and the best use of his own 
faculties made easier by that companionship and guidance. A large 
proportion of the graduates of Harvard for the last half-century, gratefully 
recognize his contributions to whatever of culture and of power they have 
acquired. And in them, and most of all in those among them who have 
carried on his methods and spirit as a teacher for the benefit of yet another 
generation, is his true monument. 

It has seemed needful here to speak only of his professional career and 

of his work for mankind at large. But any tribute to these, were it even 

far less inadequate, would seem to the large but rapidly diminishing 

number of those in whose life he was for many years a valued part, to be 

less than the shadow of the man. It is as the brightest of companions, 

the most generous of hosts, the wittiest and cheeriest of talkers, the most 

sympathizing of counsellors, the most affectionate of friends, that they 

remember him and will ever cherish his memory. His teachings and 

writings have well merited his fame, but we have known something far 

greater than they are — himself. 

Charlton T. Lewis. 



Frederic De Forest Allen. 

Frederic De Forest Allen, whose sudden death on August 4, 1897, was 
the heaviest affliction which classical philology in our country has suffered 
for nearly a quarter of a century, — since the death of James Hadley in 



